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Abstract 

The present study is a review of the literature concerning the barriers and challenges of female adult students 
enrolled in colleges and universities in the United States. Findings indicated that the commitments of multiple 
roles, lower level of self-confidence, and insufficient family and social support were the most significant 
variables related to the barriers and challenges of this population. Suggestions and implications of assisting this 
student group are discussed. The purpose of the current study is to raise people’s awareness and to understand 
the difficulties female adult students endure. It is also expected that family, peers, schools, and communities will 
offer more help to this special student group. 
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1. Introduction 

Adult students, also known as “nontraditional students”, “re-entry students”, “returning students” (Benshoff & 
Lewis, 1992) are defined as adults who return to school full- or part-time while maintaining responsibilities such 
as employment, family, and other responsibilities of adult life (Cross, 1980). They are often at least one-year 
away between high school and college (Dill & Flenley, 1998). In addition, this population usually defined as 
over the age of 25 (e.g., Klein, 1990; Krager, Wrenn, & Flirt, 1990; Padula, 1994; Roehl & Okun, 1984; Scott, 
Burns, & Cooney, 1996). Early studies mentioned that from one-third to one-half of all college students are 
identified as nontraditional students and over 50% of all graduate students are over 30 years of age (Aslanian & 
Brickell, 1980; Elson, 1992). Over the past decades, the number of adult students is increasing rapidly. 
Researchers described this student group as “...the fastest-growing segment of all the population groups in 
higher education” (Brazzile, 1989, p. 116). U.S. Department of Education (2014) reported that in fall 2013, there 
were 17.5 million undergraduate students and 2.9 million post-baccalaureate (graduate) students attending 
degree-granting postsecondary institutions in America. Among them, 31.2% were students who were age 25 and 
older. Furthermore, among the adult student population, 61.3% of them were female nontraditional students. 
This report mirrors early studies that nontraditional female students have become the fastest growing population 
in colleges and universities (Carney-Crompton & Tan, 2002; Scott, Burns, & Cooney, 1996). 

Besides being students, nontraditional students usually have multiple roles such as parents, spouses, employees, 
etc. Female nontraditional students, compared to men, experienced competing pressure of child care, financial, 
and school responsibilities (Bauer & Mott, 1990). The additional responsibilities would bring a variety of 
barriers and challenges to female adult students, which would influence their academic experience. Despite 
many studies investigated issues of female nontraditional students, the majority of the research is relevant to 
psychological issues such as anxiety, depression, along with others. Meanwhile, the psychological issues are 
often caused by challenges which may come from family, peers, and schools. As a result, there is a need to 
examine what has been investigated in order to further understand the research being done on this subject. 
Therefore, the current study aims to review literature associated to the primary barriers and challenges of female 
nontraditional students enrolled in higher education in the United States. The key research question guiding the 
review of the literature was: what are the major barriers and challenges experienced by female adult students 
enrolled in colleges and universities in the United States? 
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2. Strategy of Literature Review 

A systematic search of articles was conducted in several online databases—Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC), ProQuest Education Journals, PsycINFO, and PsycARTICLES. The following key terms were 
used while searching: female adult student(s), female nontraditional student(s), barrier(s), challenge(s), issue(s), 
adult student(s), and nontraditional student(s). Articles chosen for review were subject to the following criteria: 

1) the reviewed articles are peer-reviewed and full text; 

2) materials used in the review included studies that identify their subjects as female adult students or learners, 
female nontraditional students or learners, and adult students or learners; 

3) articles included in the review should include some form of formal learning experiences in degree- or 
certificate-granting educational programs; 

4) the search limiters used were data range from 1970 to 2015. 

Moreover, books and literature reviews relevant with the research topic were used to complement the study. 

3. Findings from the Literature Review 

In general, the research on barriers and challenges of female adult students enrolled in higher education in the 
United States is at a developing stage. Much of the research considered adult students as a whole group by 
mixing both genders. In addition, among the limited number of studies focusing on female adult students, most 
of them aimed attention at motivators of returning to school or psychological issues of this population. In 
addition, compared with strategies of recruiting this population and coping with their psychological issues, 
methods to solve their challenges while studying on campus have drawn less attention. Nonetheless, the 
literature points to several primary challenges that could be informative for those who have adult female students 
in their classroom or as their consultants and mentees, to better understand this particular group of students. 


Table 1. Categories of literature review 


Categories 


Literature Review 


Studies of Adult Students (e.g., Agar, 1990; Bauer & Mott, 1990; Bell, 2003; 

(both genders) Benshoff & Lewis, 1992; Benshoff, 1992, 1993; Chartrand, 

1990; Compton, Cox, & Laanan, 2006; Crawford, 2004; 
Cross, 1980; Dill & Henley, 1998; Ely, 1997; 
Huston-Hoburg & Strange, 1986; Justice & Dornan, 2001; 
Kasworm, 2003; Kennedy, 2003; Klein, 1990; Krager, 
Wrenn, & Hirt, 1990; Lin & Wang, 2015; Lundberg, 2003; 
Mallinckrodt & Leong, 1992; McGivney, 2004; Muench, 
1987; Puryear, 1988; Thon, 1984; Yarbrough & Schaffer, 
1990) 

Studies of Female Adult Students (e.g., Anderson & Miezitis, 1999; Backels & Meashey, 

1997; Carney-Crompton & Tan, 2002; Coker, 2003; Furst, 
1991; Home, 1993, 1997; Jackman, 1999; Jacobs & King, 
2002; King & Bauer, 1988; Kirk & Dorfman, 1983; Leavitt, 
1989; Novak & Thacker, 1991; Padula, 1994; Plageman & 
Sabina, 2010; Quimby & O’Brien, 2004, 2006; Roehl & 
Okun, 1984; Schliebner, 1990; Scott, Burns, & Cooney, 
1996) 


3.1 Multiple Roles 

According to aforementioned research, adult students often maintain responsibilities such as employment, family, 
and other responsibilities of adult life (Cross, 1980). Muench (1978) mentioned that “Both [sexes] have 
difficulties juggling the role of student, worker, and family member” (p. 10). For female adult students, the 
primary challenge is to balance their multiple roles with the student role. They often occupy a great number of 
characters such as mothers, spouses/partners, employees, and community members (Chartrand, 1990; Home, 
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1993, 1997; Huston-Hoburg & Strange, 1986; Padula, 1994). As a result, their lifestyles are broader and more 
complex than their traditional counterparts (King & Bauer, 1988), and they often have less time in doing extra 
school activities. 

Nontraditional female students must balance school with employment, family, and financial responsibilities (Ely, 
1997), which usually leads to time constrains. Jacobi (1987) discovered that female adult students had 
significantly more time constrains and role conflicts than their traditional counterparts. Among their many 
responsibilities, family commitment is the major challenge, especially for those with younger children. Kirk and 
Dorfman (1983) indicated that women with younger children had a highest level of pressure in their student roles. 
Caring for children usually needs considerable demands on time and energy, so that would influence female 
adult students’ abilities and confidence to pursue an education (Quimbly & O’Brien, 2004). Quimbly and 
O’Brien (2004) also mentioned that child-care responsibilities usually lead to a limited flexibility and would 
restrict their abilities to look for tutoring services or participate in group projects outside of class time. 

In addition, other studies revealed that increases in roles, demands, and time conflicts were related with higher 
stress, anxiety, and depression for female adult students (Backels & Meashey, 1997; Leavitt, 1989; Mallinckrodt 
& Leong, 1992; Puryear, 1988; Roehl & Okun, 1984). As a result, family responsibilities and commitments with 
the demands of academia would create more barriers and challenges to academic success for the nontraditional 
female students (Anderson & Miezitis, 1999; Novak & Thacker, 1991; Padula, 1994), and family variables are 
usually the reason that lead to the incomplete education for this population (Leavitt, 1989; Schliebner, 1990). 

3.2 Level of Self-Confidence 

To adult learners, the commitment to the student role would increase personal distress and they would have a 
negative emotional state if the student’s self-evaluation did not meet the normative concept of a good student 
(Chartrand, 1990). Generally, nontraditional students have a clear goal and strong motivation when they re-enter 
higher education programs (e.g., Compton, Cox, & Laanan, 2006). Early studies found that nontraditional 
students, both male and female, performed at a higher academic level than their younger counterparts (e.g., 
Carney-Crompton & Tan, 2002). However, due to the many responsibilities outside of class, this group of 
students often lack the confidence in their academic ability and are less satisfied with their academic 
performance. Novak and Thacker (1991) investigated perceived satisfaction and role strain in nontraditional 
students and discovered that though 68% of the participants felt above average satisfaction in the student role, 
85% felt strained. Their primary pressure comes from the conflicting time demands and anxieties about their 
academic ability. 

Aging is another trigger that leads to adult learners’ lower level of self-confidence in learning. It is believed that 
people’s ability to learn is declined slowly and slightly after the age of 25. Though early research revealed that 
the decline was the speed of learning instead of the intellectual power (Knowles, 1980), this stereo type often 
leads to the insufficient confidence among nontraditional students, especially for female adult students. 
Chartrand (1990) indicated that nontraditional female students often underestimate their skills and ability to 
succeed in colleges and universities. Similarly, Furst (1991) revealed that female adult students were usually 
self-doubting and ambivalent about taking college courses, and they have a higher test anxiety than their 
traditional counterparts (Yarbrough & Schaffer, 1990). A recent study, which examined the experiences of 
African American female adult students in higher education also demonstrated that this group of students often 
had higher anxiety about their ability to do college work after many years away from school, and they frequently 
worried about whether they were able to keep up with traditional students (Coker, 2003). 

3.3 Family and Social Support 

Agar (1990) suggested that nontraditional students had gaps between their earlier school experiences and the 
university environment in the areas of institutional size, teaching styles, individualized attention, educational 
resources, standards for academic performance, socioeconomic necessities and expectations, and peer group 
supports. Women adult students face similar issues and may not receive much endorsement and support from 
family and community members (Jackman, 1999). As a result, the insufficient support they obtain may be a 
considerable reason that contributes to their lower level of self-confidence in academia. 

Family support plays a significant role for female adult learners towards their academic experience. Since this 
student group reports family commitments as a major reason for not completing their degrees (McGivney, 2004), 
whether they get support from family would affect their decisions and process of continuing an education. In 
other words, a lack of support from spouses/partners and/or other family members would impede female adult 
students’ educational process (e.g., Jacobs & King, 2002; Kasworm, 2003; Leavitt, 1989; McGivney, 2004). 
Plageman and Sabina (2010) examined the relationship between family members and female adult students 
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found that among their family of origin, mothers played the most significant supportive roles for female adult 
students to attend and persist in pursing higher education, as well as future achievements; while among their 
current family members, support from both spouses/partners and children were reported important for women 
adult students related to their academic experience. Some women consider pursing higher education would 
benefit themselves and their entire family (Coker, 2003). Similarly, Lin and Wang’s (2015) study found that 
female adult students re-entered schools for the reason that they intended to catch up with other family members 
or to build a role model for their children. As a result, support from family would bring motivation and 
encouragement to female adult students during their path of pursing education. 

Social support from faculty and peers would also affect both male and female adult students’ academic 
experience and may predict satisfaction in the student role (Kirk & Dorfman, 1983; Petersen & Ebata, 1987; 
Petersen et al., 1991; Rice et ah, 1993; Sands & Richardson, 1984). Lundberg (2003) described that due to the 
off-campus responsibilities, adult students often have fewer campus peers with whom they could focus on 
conversations associated with educational topics. What’s more, nontraditional students may experience 
generation gaps while communicating with younger students. Ouimby and O’Brien (2006) further suggested that 
female adult students face challenges when they re-enter into the college environment as learners and interacting 
with peers who are usually younger and have different values and priorities. The gap with younger traditional 
counterparts often make female adult learners feel marginalized and excluded from campus life (Padula, 1994). 
Moreover, the quality of relationship between nontraditional female students and their instructors would affect 
their academic experience (Coker, 2003). Different than younger students in terms of their ability to manage 
time limitations, aforementioned research indicated that female adult students may need more flexible schedules. 
Therefore, whether their instructors understand their needs and are willing too ffer assistance have a significant 
influence on their study. 

4. Discussions and Implications 

In sum, the commitments of multiple roles, lower level of self-confidence, and insufficient family and social 
support for female adult students would generate higher level of stress, anxiety, and others than their male peers 
as well as traditional counterparts. Furthermore, those stressors may put this population at a higher risk for 
dropping out of school. Therefore, it is necessary for female adult students to build self-confidence and obtain 
external support. Adult learners have been educated through their life experiences (Crawford, 2004), and their 
life experiences would in turn bring values to their study and learning since they already have a large knowledge 
base. Kennedy (2003) indicated that past experiences and practical knowledge can be a handicap in acquiring 
new knowledge. As a result, adult students, both male and female, should establish and nurture their 
self-confidence during their process of pursuing education. 

It is also necessary for family, peers, and universities to help this particular student group. Getting enough 
support is significant to nontraditional female students. Support from family, peers, schools, along with others 
would provide adult women students secure attachment, confidence in managing the student role, and 
trustworthy relationships (Ouimby & O’Brien, 2006). They may become more positive and confident, as well as 
more likely to conquer other academic challenges. In addition, whether adult women students are able to balance 
child-caring and school work would influence both their life and academic satisfaction (Ouimby& O’Brien, 
2006). Therefore, support from family and community members is significant. This group of students may have 
extra time to complete school activities and may have less stressors if their spouses/partners are willing to take 
family responsibilities when they are busy with student work. Moreover, it would be helpful if their siblings, 
other relatives, or any members from the community would like to give a hand for occasional child-caring. 

In addition, it is important for instructors to work closely with this student population. Instructors play important 
roles in assisting adult women students both in and outside the classroom. Firstly, instructors could assist adult 
women students to reach their educational goals by designing syllabus with flexible due dates and project 
expectations. They could also combine assignments that fit the needs for adult women students and associated to 
their life events or experiences. Moreover, instructors may play vital roles in building the bridge to connect both 
traditional students and nontraditional women students. They may consider to assign a certain group work or 
project combined students from both groups. In addition, instructors could invite and encourage female adult 
students to share their life experiences towards a special topic. In this way, not only women adult learners could 
build a good rapport and get involved with the class, younger students also have an opportunity to gain practical 
knowledge from real life examples. 

Aforementioned research described that the campus environment including institutional size, educational 
resources, standards for academic performance and so on are new for re-entering nontraditional students (Agar, 
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1990), hence female adult students not only need assistance in building self-confidence, but also with acquiring 
and refreshing their study skills, as well as managing their time and other resources on campus (Benshoff, 1993). 
Meanwhile, since campus peers play important roles in successful learning experience in college for traditional 
students (Astin, 1993; Pascarella & Terenzini, 2005), it would be helpful if schools offer tutors for adult students 
with their academic assignments and school lives. Tutoring assistance maynot only assist in establishing 
confidence for female adult students towards their academic performance, but could also help them get 
connected with more students and resources around campus. In this way, this student population would get used 
to campus life and build peer relationships quickly and with more satisfaction. 

Starting from early time, services that schools usually offered for adult students are counseling-and 
career-related (Thon, 1984). Benshoff and Lewis (1992) later described several services which may better meet 
adult students’ needs such as to separate registration, advising, and orientation, to offer more evening and 
weekend courses, to provide special assistance with financial aid, and to train faculty and staff in order to meet 
the needs of this population. To be more specific, it is significant to train qualified staff to specially deal with 
female adult students since they confront barriers and challenges that differentiate them from male adult students 
(e.g., Bauer & Mott, 1990). Therefore, special assistance should be offered to this particular student group such 
as strategies in balancing family and school work. Colleges and universities could also provide programs or 
courses such as first year seminar courses for both male and female adult students. In this way, this population 
would have more opportunities to learn and acquire knowledge as well as skills during their transitional semester 
or period, so that they may get a better preparation for their future study and campus lives. 

5. Limitations and Suggestions 

This review identified three major barriers and challenges for female adult students enrolled in higher education. 
However, limitations existed in the literature. Firstly, the majority of the literature used in this review is from 
early period due to the limited numbers of latest studies towards this research topic. As a result, there is a need to 
conduct research about barriers and challenges for current female adult students in order to update the literature. 
Secondly, this study introduced general issues for female adult students enrolled in higher education in the 
United States, it would be profound to separate this population into different education levels (i.e., undergraduate 
programs, master programs, doctoral programs) to further identify whether they face different barriers and 
challenges. Finally, the subjects in most of the literature that used were female adult students enrolled in higher 
education in the U.S. Therefore, adult women students in other countries may endure diverse difficulties. In 
addition, international adult women students studied in the U.S. would confront specific issues that local adult 
women students may not. As a consequence, it is meaningful to investigate barriers and challenges among 
different female adult student groupsin future research. 
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